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1 Flor (Eng. pile, Ger. Flor) is a technological 
term in the Serbian language for textile cords that 
make pile fabrics such as velvet, corduroy, panne 
(crushed velvet), and others. 

2 On the origin of the Serbian word somot see 
further in the text. Somot is a fabric partially 
covered with the pile, like corduroy, and it presents 
amore modern term reaching other languages, most 
probably, along with the Viennese fashion. The 
Serbian word p/i§ originates from the Old French 
word peluchier (to pluck) as a description of the last 
step in the making of this fabric. It originally 
belonged to a textile with a long and tenuous pile, 
produced in France since the 17" century, as a 
substitute for fur (R. Orsi Landini, A. Redaelli, 
Techniques and Types of Velvet, Velvet: History, 
Techniques, Fashions, Milan 1994, 189). The 
Turkish language also has the same word peltis so 
that this term could have been adopted in Serbia 
during the Ottoman rule. Plis is wholly covered 
with the pile. Today, in Serbia, the word p/is is 
equally used for decorative fabrics in interior 
design and those used for clothing purposes. This 
term is not used for corduroy. Both plis and somot 
may be designed by brocading. 

3 A short review of the history of these fabrics 
in: E. Bazzani, Velluti di setta, Tessuti antichi nelle 
chiese di Arona, ed. M. Antonelliana, Turin 1981, 
81-119, with further references. More on history, 
techniques of manufacturing, and design in: F. de 
Marinis, Velvet: History, Techniques, Fashions, 
Milan 1994. 

4P. Scott, The Book of Silk, London 1993, 24; 
Chinese Silks, ed. Dieter Kuhn, New Haven, 
London, Beijing 2012, 399, 401. 

5 Examples of preserved fragments of fabrics 
in: C. P. Davis, Early Velvets, Bulletin of the City 
of St. Louis 5/1, St. Louis 1920, 9: A. F. Kendrick, 
Catalogue of Textiles from Burying-Grounds in 
Egypt, I, London 1920, 48-52. 

6 J. Harris, Textiles: 5000 Years, New York 
1993, 22. 
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Abstract: Written sources have preserved three terms for velvet in medieval 
Serbia: hazdey, later azdiya, velut, and kadifa. The etymology of these words has 
revealed the fabrics’ origins and the trade routes through which they reached 
Serbia. The etymology of the term hazday shows that the Greek term hasdion and 
the even older Arabic term khazz were used for velvets. Written sources also bear 
testimony to the social functions and value of velvet in medieval Serbia. Research 
into the typical velvet patterns and weaving techniques of the period enabled us to 
recognize velvet, as well as the type of velvet, on the portraits in Kalenic Church, 
on the Esphigmenou Charter, in the church of Saint George in Banjani, and on the 
icon of Saint King Stefan Decanski. Comparisons of the velvet depicted in Serbian 
visual sources, with its representation by Renaissance artists and preserved 
samples of Italian and Turkish textiles, complete the research. 
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The virtuosity of the Serbian folk poet, having been shaped through 
centuries of creating spoken epic poetry, is reflected in masterly use of 
fabrics for emphasizing beauty, good taste, wealth, and even the 
extravagance of his heroes. Thus, the folk poet reveals the complex function 
of textiles in the milieu of social values, which have existed in Serbia since 
the time of shaping the national and political identity. The poet does not use 
only general expressions such as silk, but he spins kadifa, azdiya, diba, 
scarlet and coha into the yarn of his metaphorical weft as well. Hidden 
behind these terms are some of the most precious fabrics in the history of 
clothing — silk fabrics with textile hairs, the so-called pile fabrics’. Today, 
some of them bear names such as velvet and corduroy.’ 

The artistry of a medieval zograf left the invaluable visual testimony 
of fabrics that adorned medieval Serbian nobility. Pile fabrics have been 
hidden behind some textiles painted on the frescoes and miniatures as well. 
It is our intention to unravel and once again link the terms and images. 

Origins and centuries-long development of pile fabrics in the textile 
history remain indeterminate.* The oldest preserved samples of the 
precursor of pile fabrics originate from two different continents. Chinese 
silk with bouclé weaving (rongquan jin) and the precursor of the silk 
brocaded velvet (zhuanghua rong), found in the Noin-Ula burial site and 
Mawangudi tombs, date back to the 2" century BC.‘ Coptic linen or wool 
fabrics with loops, like today’s terrycloth and bouclé, originate from the 1“ 
century AD.*° They were most probably produced in Egypt even in earlier 
times.* With the development of the loom, loops were cut, thus creating a 
fabric with the pile. Judging by the preserved fragments and written sources, 
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7 A. E. Wardwell, Panni Tartarici: Eastern 
Islamic Silks Woven with Gold and Silver, Islamic Art 
3, New York 1988/1989, 95-173. 

8 The term “Tatar“ does not mean nationality, 
but it refers to geography term — the whole of the Asian 
continent from China to Eastern Europe, which was 
under Mongolian rule at the end of the 13" century. 

9 Such interpretation is found in: J. Kovacevic¢, 
Srednjovekovna nosnja balkanskih Slovena, Beograd 
1953, 195-196, and it has been accepted by scholars 
until today, especially for the description of portraits. 
Justified, but cautious doubt as to the link between 
azdiya and roundels with double-headed eagles has 
also been stated by D. Stojanovi¢, Tkanine, /storija 
primenjene umetnosti kod Srba, I, Beograd 1977, 289. 

10 V. S. Karadzi¢, Srpski rjecnik, Beograd 
1969, 3. 

11 Group of authors, Etimoloski recnik srpskog 
Jjezika, I, Beograd 2003, 72. 

12 C. Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae 
latinitatis, I, ed. G. A. L. Henschel, Paris 1884, 298c. 
Cf. Codini Curopalatae, De Officialibus Palatii 
Constantinopolitani et de Officiis Magnae Ecclesiae 
Liber, ed. I. Bekker, J. Gretser, J. Goar, Bonnae 1839, 
244. 

13 Cf. Pseudo-Kodinos, Traité des Offices, ed. J. 
Verpeaux, Paris 1966, 163; B. Radojkovic, Primenjena 
umetnost moravske Srbije, Moravska skola i njeno 
doba, Beograd 1972, 198; B. Popovic, Visoke kape — 
kKlobuci iz manastira Resave i turban Teodora 
Metohita, Zbornik Narodnog muzeja XIX—2, Beograd 
2010, 96. Skok (P. Skok, Etimologijski rjecnik 
hrvatskoga ili srpskoga jezika, 1, Zagreb 1971, 662) 
equals hazdey with kadife, a velvet fabric. Preserved 
samples of pile fabrics from the 13" and 14" centuries 
indicate that those were fabrics such as today’s velvet. 

14 About the custom to omit phoneme “h* when 
using the words of Turkish, Arabic, and Persian origins 
in Serbian language in: A. Skalji¢, Turcizmi u 
srpskohrvatskom jeziku, Sarajevo 1966, 40-41. 

15 So, to call an item of clothing azdiya or 
kolasta azdiya, first of all it is necessary to prove that 
it was made of velvet. 

16 R. B. Serjeant, Material for a History of 
Islamic Textiles up to Mongol Conquest, Ars 
Islamica 9, University of Michigen 1942, 212. 

17 Achmetis Oneirocriticon, ed. F. Drexl, 
Leipzig 1925, 175.16, 180.11. 

18 M. Parani, B. Pitarakis, J. Spieser, Un 
example d’inventiare d’ objets liturgiques: le testament 
d’Eustathios Boilas (avril 1059), Revue des etudes 
byzantines 61, Paris 2003, 147, 157. 

19 Pseudo-Kodinos, op. cit., 163. 

20 A. Sir, Kitab al-’alfaz al-farisiyya al 
mu ‘arraba, Bayrit 1908, under 54 ) equals khazz with 
the Greek yaouc. The link between the word hasas and 
hasdion in S. D. Vyzantios, Lexikon tés kath’hémas 
Hellénikés  dialektou, methérméneumenés eis to 
archaion  hellénikon kai to gallikon, meta 
geographikou pinakos ton nedterodn kai palaidn 
onomaton, Athenais 1835, 344. An opinion that Greek 
hasdion is a derivation of the Arabic word khazz also 
in: M. V. Marvroudi, A Byzantine Book on Dream 
Interpretation: The “Oneirocriticon of Achmet” and Its 
Arabic Sources, Leiden, Boston 2002, 65, ref. 14. 
About khazz in Y. K. Stillman, Arab dress: A Short 
History from the Dawn of Islam to Modern Times, 
Leiden, Boston 2003, 45, 48, 103, 124. 
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it appears that pile fabrics had a parallel development in China and Persia 
during the medieval times. References made in European written sources 
about the Asian so-called Tatar pile fabrics may be found in the register of 
Pope Boniface VII from 1295,’ before Christian Europe had started 
manufacturing such fabrics.’ By studying the terms used for pile fabrics in 
medieval Serbia, we can shed some new light on their origins and 
development, at least when Persia is in question. 

The Serbian language did not develop domestic terms for pile fabrics. 
By accepting the foreign ones along with the imported textile, the Serbian 
language was enriched by loanwords that designated the places wherefrom 
the fabrics had come. We shall explore the oldest termes among them, as a 
testimony of the erliest use of pile fabrics among Serbs, which dates back 
to the late Middle Ages. 


KHAZZ, HAZDEY, AZDIYA 


One of the medieval termes for pile fabrics in Serbia, poeticized in folk 
songs, is azdiya. Folk poets most often depict azdiya as kolasta (with 
roundels). There is a wrong common belief that kolasta azdiya is a poetic 
expression for roundels with inclosed double-headed eagles, which adorn 
fabrics of the rulers and nobility on the frescoes of the medieval Serbian 
churches.’ In his Dictionary, Vuk Karadzi¢é brought about an older 
interpretation of the word azdiya as a type of gown.'? However, older 
sources bear witness that it was initially a fabric. The name azdiya is a 
synonym for the Serbian medieval word hazdey" originating from the Greek 
hasdion (yéo810v, yao5eov, yao5ia), and Latin chasdium. In the 17" century 
(1678), Du Cange defined it as follows: Chasdium, Panni pretisioris 
species, Villosus sericus (silk with hairs), Gall. Veloux vel Velours (velvet). 
Hasdion was, therefore, a costly velvet fabric.'’ In time and with its use, the 
word hazdey was changed to azdiya or even yadziya.'* So azdiya was not 
determined by its pattern, let alone by a double-headed eagle, but it was a 
type of weaving.’’ Thus kolasta azdiya, the medieval velvet, evolved 
through time into the name for velvet gown, adorned with the pattern of 
roundels. Referring to roundels is proof that Serbia was acquainted with pile 
fabrics that arrived from the Middle East, Central Asia, or Mameluk Egipt 
where the designs with roundels prevailed in the period before the second 
half of the 14" century, when they gradually became outdated. 


In the 9" century, Abu ‘I-Kasim of Bagdad mentioned velvets from 
Byzantium.'® It is a clear evidence that Byzantine textile workshops 
vanquished and possibly further developed the production of this fabric. In 
the Byzantine written sources, hasdion appears for the first time in 
Oneirokriticon of Achmet from the 9""/10" centuries.’ Hasdion, colored in 
purple (yaod10v iaotov) or red (yaodtov KOKKtvov), is mentioned in 
Byzantine wills during the 11 century.'* Mantles (iuétia yaodia) were 
made of hasdion as well. The Byzantins also wore garmets made of cotton 
hasdion (yaodia BapBoxnpa). It was introduced into official use at the 
Byzantine court in the 14" century, at the latest. Court dignitaries’ hat 
skaranikon (oxapé&viKov) was made of hasdion."” 


The word hasdion is the Greek form of the Arabic khazz A, khazz), 
to which the Latin form chasdium indicates as well.” The word khazz most 
probably originated from 
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21 A. Sir, op. cit., under 54. I wish to extend 
my warmest thanks to Dragana Dordevic, M.A., the 
assistant at the Department of the Arabic language, 
Faculty of Philology in Belgrade, for her valuable 
help in interpreting Sir’s dictionary and 
transcription of Arabic terms in Serbian language. 

22 H. A. R. Gibb, The Travels of Ibn Battuta 
A. D. 1325-1354, Il, Cambridge 1962, 151. 

23, RR. Kumar, Encyclopaedia of 
Untouchables: Ancient, Medieval and Modern, 
Delhi 2008, 213. 

24 The meaning of the mentioned Greek word 
hasas was also a rabbit. 

25 A. H. King, The Musk trade and the Near 
East in the Early Medieval Period, unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Indiana University 2007, 137, 
note 96, with sources. 

26 The so-called rabbit wool, is usually 
compared to kamelhaar (M. Gil, The Radhanite 
Merchants and the Land of Radhan, Journal of the 
Economic and Social History of the Orient 17/3, 
Leiden, Boston 1974, 312), perhaps something like 
Angora wool. 

27 The etymology of the word in: F. de 
Marinis, op. cit., 12. 

28 R. B. Serjeant, op. cit., 68. 

29 R. Marinkovicé, V. Jerkovié, Srpska 
Aleksandrida, Beograd 1985, 241. In other editions 
of this text, in place of hazdey, a word fur was used. 
Knowing that the original meaning of khazz was 
rabbit fur, the cause of different translations of this 
word becomes quite apparent. 

30 F. de Marinis, op. cit., 12. 

31 H. Algoud, Les Arts de la Soie: Le 
Velours, Paris 1913. Indian poet Amir Khusrau, 
1253-1325, mentions khazz from China (M. Gil, 
op. cit., 209). 

32 Many examples in: R. Kumar, op. cit. 

33 A. Latour, W. Siemes, Samt, Ciba- 
Rundschau 104, Basel 1953, 3795-3825, conclude 
according to archeological findings nowadays 
stored in the Museum of Textiles in Lyon, that 
Persia was the homeland of this fabric from the 13" 
and 14" centuries. 

34 Y. K. Stillman, op. cit., 124, ref. 10. The 
term al-khazz al-raqm is not completely clear, and 
it may present bands of such fabric stitched onto 
clothes or stripes on the material itself. If a striped 
fabric is in question, it is not certain whether stripes 
were made by weaving in different colors or by 
different weaving techniques, such as a 
combination of pile and some other weave, like 
today’s corduroy. 

35 R. B. Serjeant, op. cit., 69, with sources. 
On caftans in: T. Vuleta, Stade zveka Zutijeh 
kavada, Zbornik Muzeja primenjene umetnosti 7, 
Beograd 2011, 17-27. 

36 In medieval Europe, velvet mantles with a 
coat of arms belonged to the Templars, the 
Crusades order formed in 1129. Fabric origins of 
these mantles must have been the same. 
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the Persian language.*! Contemporary researchers do not identify khazz, 
interpreting it only as a luxurious silk fabric. Judging by the Greek, Serbian, 
and European usage of the name hazdey, we may conclude that khazz has to 
be a pile fabric as well. Description of khazz woven with silk and wool given 
by Ibn Battuta in 1355” confirms that velvet is in question.” The etymology 
of the word khazz also confirms our assertion. The name khazz derived from 
the word khuzaz, meaning “young rabbit‘. In early Middle Ages, it was 
used with the meaning of rabbit fur. There is a belief among scholars that 
the original khazz fabric was therefore made of wool with rabbit hairs.” 
However, khazz was not named after the yarn of which it was woven, but 
after the appearance of soft fur of a young rabbit, which it resembled. Silk 
velvet corresponds to this very description. The later Italian name for velvet 
— velluto supports this assertion as well. The term derived from the original 
meaning of the word as fleece-like, fur-like,?” which seems to be a direct 
translation from Arabic. All of this reveals the initial idea for creating a 
fabric with pile — khazz was the first artificial fur. Made of silk, such “fur“ 
remained warm, but it was much softer, more refined, pliable, and lighter 
showing the sophisticated Persian sense of beauty. Since khazz was 
described as a warm silk fabric in an Arabic source from 1021, it could have 
only been velvet.* Khazz was mentioned as the softest, exclusively winter 
cloth, worn in the period after October. The most delicate dress for the most 
severe coldness was made of khazz, with khazz lining, and another layer of 
khazz put between facing and lining. As this fabric was one of the most 
valuable textiles, its use for lining and as padding to gain warmth, lightness, 
and comfort, indicate to the utmost luxury that could have been a privilege 
only of the most powerful and wealthiest people. 

One Serbian written source also bears witness to the fact that Persia 
was a well-known producer of khazz in medieval times. In the Serbian 
Alexandride, there is a reference to the hazdey of the Persian emperor.” 
Therefore, the Serbian cultural environment was linking this fabric to Persia. 
It is assumed that Persia took over new looms from the East, perhaps India* 
or China.*! Nevertheless, medieval Indian sources use Persian and Arabic 
names khazz and katifa,” indicating that not only the terms but also the 
fabric itself were taken over from the Persian culture. That kind of fabric, 
therefore, did not come from India. 

There was no information about when the production of khazz began 
in Persia.® Besides Quran (4: 34, the 7" century), the earliest mention of 
khazz as a fabric is found in Arabic sources from the 8 century. Umayyad 
Caliph Hisham (ruled from 724—743), well-known for his love of luxurious 
clothes and carpets, wore gowns made of striped khazz (al-khazz al-raqm) 
produced in Armenia.™ Later sources indicate to a type of formal garments 
made of khazz. At the court of the Caliph Harun al-Rashid (786-809), 
official caftans (gaba) made of this fabric were in use.** Mantles mitraf 
(maf{arif khazz) were sewn from khazz as well.** In later centuries, Arabic 
sources mention accessories made of khazz: Persian socks (Persian gurab, 
Arabic jawrab), bands (tikka), or applications on garments made of black 
khazz 
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37 Y. K. Stillman, op. cit., 45, 48, note 49. 
38 Kitab al-Hadaya wa al-Tuhaf, Gifts and 


MA 1996, 77, 104. 

39 O. R. Constable, Trade and Traders in 
Muslim Spain: The Commercial Realignment of the 
Iberian Peninsula, 900-1500, Cambridge 1996, 176. 

40 Diba is often wrongly considered to be a 
brocaded fabric. Technical description of diba in: R. 
Pfister, Le role de |’Iran dans les textiles d’ Antinoe, 
Ars Islamica 13-14, The Department of Fine Art 
University of Michigan 1948-49, 65, note 107. 

41 See: L. Monnas, Merchants, Princes and 
Painters: Silk Fabrics in Italian and Northern 
Paintings 1300-1550, New Haven, London 2008, 
76, pl. 70. On how advanced the technology of 
making pile fabrics in the East was, many years 
before it appeared in Italian workshops in: R. Orsi 
Landini, The Triumph of Velvet: Italian Production 
of Velvet in the Renaissance, Velvet, Milan 1994, 
25. 

42 Lj. Stojanovic, Stare srpske povelje i 
pisma, Beograd, Sremski Karlovci, 1929, 394. 

43 Inv. no. MLA AF 285, reproduced 
in: J. F. Cherry, Medieval Decorative Art, London 
1991, 21. 

44 In Italy, weavers of decorative bands were 
called maestri/maestre di fette (De Roover, F. Edler, 
Andrea Banchi: Florentine Silk Manufacturer and 
Merchant in the Fifteenth Century, Studies in 
Medieval and Renaissance History 3, New York 
1966, 255-256). On making of decorative ribbons in 
Europe in medieval times in: E. Crowfoot, F. 
Pritchard, K. Staniland, Textiles and Clothing 1150- 
1450, London 1992, 130-149. 

45 The first preserved written source on 
production of complex types of velvet (gold 
brocaded or polychrome) in Italy originates from 
1376 (A. Mancini, U. Dorini, E. Lazzareschi, La 
Statuto della corte dei mercanti in Lucca del 
MCCCLXXVI, Florence 1927). 

46 R. Orsi Landini, op. cit., 25. 

47 On the quantity of imported Middle Eastern 
textiles to Italy and their impact on forming of 
textile and costume terms in the Italian language 
during the 14" century in: G. Curatola, Venice’s 
Textile and Carpet Trade: The Role of Jewish 
Merchants, Venice and the Islamic world, 828— 
1797, New York 2007, 205-206. 
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(the 9" century).?’ According to a source from the 11" century, ancient 
Persian towns of Susa and Shushtar in Khuzestan Province were famous for 
khazz production.** Khazz from al-Maghreb (Morocco) is also known from 
the Arabic sources as well as khazz from Alexandria and Andalucia.” 
During the 11" and 12™ centuries, the production of khazz was taken over 
by a higher number of centers throughout the Islamic world. 

Arabic sources also mention the production of diba al-khazz (dibdj al- 
khazz). Judging by its name, we may conclude that it was a particular type 
of pile fabric made in combination of some kind of satin weave (diba) and 
velvet surfaces (khazz).*° Preserved fragments of brocaded khazz, probably 
from Tabriz at the end of the 13" century, confirm the testimonies of written 
sources about the production of such fabrics in Persia.*! 

Mention of hazdey in written sources testifies that garments made of 
this fabric were worn in medieval Serbia as well. A hoard of Jelena Bal8i¢ 
from 1441 shows that hazdey in the shape of a band had served as a base for 
girdles and hair ribbons.” Metal, silver, gilded, or golden plates were riveted 
on those girdles. An exemplar of such a belt made of Venetian velvet from 
the late 15" century may be found in the British Museum in London.* Pearls 
and gemstones were attached to hair ribbons. There is no data whether 
special passamanteria velvet bands, like the ones from the Florentine 
workshop of Andrea Banchi, were used to this effect in Serbia,“ or that 
ribbons were cut directly from the piece of velvet fabric. 

The oldest depiction of hazdey on Serbian frescoes could be sought 
among luxurious fabrics of the garments worn by rulers and princes 
represented on portraits from the 13" century. Such is the robe of the prince 
Vukan at the entrance to the Studenica Monastery, vestments of the former 
king Radoslav and his wife Ana in the parecclesion of the Radoslav’s 
narthex in Studenica, or a cloak of prince Milutin from the inner narthex of 
the Sopoéani church. In the 13" century, this type of fabric was not 
produced in Christian Europe, so at that time, hazdey, which was imported 
to Serbia, most likely was of Islamic origin. Since access to preserved 
fragments of Islamic velvet fabrics from the 13" and 14™ centuries was 
limited during this research, and due to lack of analogies, reaching 
conclusions about the identification of those fabrics on Serbian fresco 
representations will be done in future studies. When it comes to hazdey with 
its irresistibly pleasant softness, amply falls of the fabric, and nuanced 
colors depending on the viewing angle, the presence of this fabric at the 
Serbian court in the 13" century is quite plausible. 


VELUT, VELUTAT 


Trade with Orient and development of weaving technique brought to Italy 
the production of pile fabrics in the 14" century.“ At the beginning of the 
15" century, new patterns emerged from the Italian workshops in Lucca, 
Venice, Florence, Genoa, and Milano. Figurative compositions with 
representations of mythical creatures, animals, and people entangled in nets 
and roundels were replaced with large floral elements. That change was 
under patterns coming from the Islamic world and China, 
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48 On Italian fabrics in Serbia in the second half of 
the 14" century and early 15" century in: B. Radojkovic, 
op. cit., 196-198, D. Dini¢-KneZevi¢, Tkanine u privredi 
srednjovekovnog Dubrovnika, Beograd, 1982, 32-33. 

49 R. Cuk, Srbija i Venecija u XIII i XIV veku, 
Beograd 1986, 122, with sources. 

50 Ibid, 118. 

51 The form of the word velut has been preserved 
in contemporary Serbian language as velur, taken from 
the French velour. Nevertheless, velur is not another 
term for velvet but deer leather or back of the leather 
resembling velvet. 

52 K. Jireéek, The history of Serbs, Il, Belgrade 
1981, 178-205. 

53 R. Cuk,, op. cit., 121-122. 

54 Fabrics such as velluto were folded in one piece, 
in Serbia calld peca, of 50 to 100 braccia (ibid, or 31.9- 
63.8 m); 1 Venetian braccio = 0.638 m (L. Monnas, op. 
cit., 305). 

55 Ibid., 129. 

56 1 libra = 328.9 g. So 2.5 librae are 822.25 gr, and 
one grosso is 2.18 g in weight, 2.5 librae are 377 grossi. 
On Venetian silver grosso and its value in: Medieval 
Latin: The Introduction and Bibliographical Guide, ed. F. 
A. C. Mantello, A. G. Rigg, Washington 1999, 495. 

57 For comparison, the price of one piece of Italian 
wool fabric in the same period was 19 soldi (R. Cuk, op. 
cit., 129). One grosso had 20 soldi, so 30 to 60 m of wool 
fabric cost less than 1 grosso. The price of velluto was, 
therefore, 380 times higher. 

58 On the oldest preserved samples of Italian velluti 
from the 14" century in: L. Monnas, Developments in 
Figured Velvet Weaving in Italy During the 14 Century, 
Bulletin de Liaison du Centre International d’Etude des 
Textiles Anciens vol. 63-64, no. I-II, Lyon 1986, 63-100. 

59 Cf. idem, Merchants, 322, table 3. 

60 This type of velluto was still twice as expensive 
as silk taffeta. 

61 Cf. E. van Duijn, J. Roeders, Gold-Brocaded 
Velvets in Paintings by Cornelis Engebrechtsz, Journal of 
Historians of Netherlandish Art, vol. 4, no. 1, 
http://www.jhna.org [accessed on 12. 4. 2012]. 

62 In modern Serbian language, the synonym for 
velut is plis, and synonym for vellutato is somot, to which 
etymology of the word somot indicates. The name was 
taken from the German term for the same fabric sammet, 
samt. The German name originated from the Italian word 
sciamito or French samit (Latin examitum), and they both 
originated from the Greek hexamitos (é¢ditoc) (F. Block, 
Geschichte der liturgischen Gewdnder des Mittelalters, 
Bonn 1859, 98; E. Pariset, Histoire de la Soie, Il, ed. A. 
Durand, Paris 1865, 378-384; D. Stojanovi¢, op. cit., 
288). Those were silk fabrics, samits, made on looms with 
six shafts, which enabled the making of complex patterns 
(cf. H. Granger-Taylor, Byzantine Textiles, Byzantium, 
ed. D. Buckton, London 1994, 16). In Italy, since the 15" 
century, the term sciamito velluto was used for vellutato 
with samite base. E. Pariset, op. cit., 382, assumes that the 
word velluto was lost in the world of trade in the 16" 
century, leaving only the shortened form sciamito, samit, 
which consequently formed the German word. Under the 
influence of German language, the same term for pile 
fabrics spread in Eastern Europe. It should be noted that 
Serbian medieval word aksamit has no direct links with 
the later term somot. These two words have the same root, 
but they existed independently, being different types of 
fabrics. Due to their similarity, Serbian scholars in the 19" 
and 20" centuries wrongly believed that the medieval 
aksamit was a pile fabric. 


as well as flamboyant Italian Gothic. Patterns abundant in curves and 
serpentines were fashionable.** Apart from production techniques and 
designs, Italy also took over the name of the fabric from the Orient. As 
we have shown, velluto is a translation of the Arabic word khazz.”’ That 
is how velluto, khazz and hazdey are synonyms. 

The impact of the imported fabrics on clothing in Serbia of the 
late Middle Ages was significant.** The fact that in 1333 king DuSan 
consigned PeljeSac to Dubrovnik in return for textiles speaks in favor 
of this influence.” Fabrics thus served as a means of payment. One- 
third of imported goods in Serbia in the early 14" century was textile.” 
Hazdey must have had a significant place. Serbia adopted the Italian 
name with its Serbian form velut.*! Velut was coming to Serbia through 
Dubrovnik, Kotor, and Venetian merchants.** We know the names of 
two men from Dubrovnik who brought four pieces of velluto to Serbia 
in 1334 — Marin Buni¢ and Marin Mek8a. The merchants took velluti 
from the Venetian called Giannini Giorgio. They had two months to 
sell those fabrics.*> The cost of one peca™ of velluto was 2.5 librae of 
Venetian silver grosso,*> which is 377 grossi.*° Therefore, the price of 
one meter of velluto was 6—12 grossi (13.08—26.16 g of silver?’). Since 
Buni¢é and MekSa had four pece of fabrics, gross earnings were 1508 
grossi or 3.29 kg of silver. Bearing in mind that Italian workshops had 
only been mastering velluto production during the first half of the 14" 
century, those might have been the prices of imported Islamic khazz 
as well. 

Registers of the Silk Guild in Florence had preserved the names 
and values of various types of velluti that were woven in that town in 
the first half of the 15" century.*° The least valued velluti were made 
of linen or silk of more inferior quality (velluti in accia e in coccollo).® 
The next in the class were solid color silk velluti (velluti piani in setta). 
Velluti with the pattern were much more desirable and valued. There 
were three ways of making patterns: by inserting threads of various 
colors in the process of weaving (velluti a giardino), by brocading, and 
by cutting the pile to two different heights, the so-called pile-on-pile 
velvet (velluti in due peli or alto e basso).°! The most appreciated and 
technically most complex were vellutati. Vellutato is the term for 
fabric whose pattern was shaped by the arrangement of velvet and non- 
velvet, most often satin surfaces, so-called voided velvet such as diba 
al-khazz. Today’s cordroy is the simplified version of cotton 
vellutato.” There were several different types among which was the 
satin voided velvet in one height cut pile (zetani vellutati d’uno pelo) 
and even more appreciated was the polychrome satin voided velvet 
(zetani vellutati appicciolati). Especially valuable were velluti and 
vellutati with silver and gold brocading. The most precious was 
vellutati with gold brocading and bouclé wefts, the so-called hedgehog 
over hedgehog (riccio sopra riccio), which became fashionable in the 
mid-15" century. 
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63 More details on prices of Florentine 
fabrics in L. Monnas, Merchants, 322, table 3. Here 
we speak of soldi attached to gold florin. 

64 One florin was 3.55g in weight, and its 
value was 20 soldi (ibid., 305). 

65. Dini¢é-KneZevicé, op.cit., 225. 

66 R. Duits, Figured Riches: The Value of 
Gold Brocades in Fifteenth-Century Florentine 
Painting, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes 62, London 1999, 62—64, with sources. 

67 The Italian term for the Serbian /akat is 
braccio, whose length varied from 58.3 to 64 cm in 
different parts of Italy. More details in: L. Monnas, 
Merchants, 305. 

68 R. Orsi Landini, op. cit., 28, with sources; 
L. Monnas, Merchants, 8. 

69 More about this in loc. cit. More 
elaborately on reasons for the high price of velluti 
in: Orsi Landini, op. cit., 26; Van Duijn and 
Roeders, op. cit. 

70 De Roover, F. Edler, op. cit., 262. 

71 Cf. D. Stojanovic, op. cit., 289. 

72 Ibid., 284. 

73 Lj. Stojanovi¢, op. cit., 334. 

74 Ibid., 220. 

75 D. Stojanovic, op. cit., 289. 


76 On the portraits in D. Simi¢-Lazar, 
Kalenic, slikarstvo, istorija, Kragujevac 2000, 81— 
88. 

77 J. Kovaéevié, op. cit., 197, determined the 
Italian origin of these fabrics, but not that pile 
fabrics were in question. 
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The purchase price of velluto in Florentine workshops in 1429 ranged 
from 25 soldi per braccio for monochrome and up to 44 soldi for the best 
quality fabrics. One meter of this precious fabric cost up to 4 golden ducati 
(about 14.2g of gold). Exported prices of velluti were higher. For instance, 
Mihajlo Patla8i¢ from Kotor bought velluti from Florentine merchants for 
3.5 ducati per braccio.® Prices of velluti and vellutati with gold brocading 
were significantly higher. Depending on the quantity of gold, prices ranged 
from 5 to 20 florini per braccio (about 8 to 33 florini per meter). The 
complexity of making pile fabrics had conditioned such a high price. In the 
mid-15th century, it took six months to weave 50 braccio (about 30m) 
of velluto,*’ whereas five to six weeks were enough to make the same 
quantity of taffeta silk.® Salaries of top-class artisans who made velluti, the 
so-called velluderi, were extremely high for a good reason. Training of such 
artisans lasted from four to eight years.® Due to exceptionally high price, 
production of pile fabrics with gold brocading was limited and directed to 
the needs of church and rulers’ courts. By being available only to the 
privileged, those fabrics symbolized the highest social status before long.” 

In Serbia, velut was used for trade, but it was also given as a gift and 
as a token of friendship and respect.” Lord Vojislav Vojisavljevié received 
velut as a bribe from Dubrovnik in 1366.” Velut is also mentioned in the 
hoard of the Banica Anka, of the great Voivoda Sandalj Hrani¢ Kosaéa and 
his wife Katarina from 1406, as valued property worthy of inheritance.” It 
was also on the list of trading commodities in the letter which Dubrovnik 
merchants sent to Despot Stefan in 1417.% Kotor bishop received satin 
velutat as a gift in 1447. In 1440, satin velutat from Alexandria was 
mentioned,” confirming that this fabric was not coming exclusively from 
Italy in the 15 century as well. The continuous mention of pile fabrics 
during the 14 and 15" centuries reflects the constant presence of those 
fabrics on the Serbian market. This is also confirmed by the portraits of 
Serbian nobility from the first half of the 15" century. 

On the north wall of the narthex in the Kalenié church, protovestiarios 
Bogdan (in the service of Despot Stefan Lazarevic) and his wife Milica are 
represented (fig. 1). Both figures are covered with the most sumptuous 
Italian pile fabrics (fig. 2).77 The motifs on both garments are almost 
identical. Open lace-like carnations with large gold pistils and white stamen 
are attached to golden stems in the shape of serpentine, out of which another 
delicate three-petal flowers with twisted stems and bent leaves grow as well. 

Bogdan’s fabric is dark red with bright red and golden pattern and tiny 
white details resembling pearls (fig. 2b). The painting method used to 
represent this fabric reveals its type. The darker and the brighter shades of 
the same color tells us that a monochrome material is in question. Since 
Bogdan’s fabric has a darker background and a brighter pattern, and the 
background is not reduced to a drawing, but it occupies a significant part of 
the surface, it must be pile-on-pile velluto. The tiny white details most 
probably 
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1. Fresco portraits of protovestiarios 
Bogdan and his wife Milica, north wall 
of the narthex, Kalenic, second or third 
decade of the 15" century. 


78 R. Duits, op. cit., 69. 


79 R. Orsi Landini, op. cit., 28. The 
weaving process, by the length of the human 
arm, conditioned the width of the fabric. As per 
special orders, the width of velluto could have 
been even larger, which _ significantly 
complicated its making and introduced another 
weaver in the process. 
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present white silk brocading. Golden areas are gold brocading. Bogdan, 
therefore, wears a monochrome vermilion red pile-on-pile velut (velluto in 
due peli) with white and significant gold brocading. 

Milica’s fabric is more contrasting. The vermilion red background is 
decorated with light green flowers with tiny white and large gold details 
(fig. 2a). Although they are of the same type, Milica’s pattern is more 
densely arranged than Bogdan’s, while the background and the design are 
of different colors. This indicates to the satin vellutato (zetano vellutato 
d’uno pelo), with white silk and gold brocading. Description of a velvet with 
similar colors is found in Lucca, on the list of dresses of Evangelista Guinigi 
from 1430. She had a dress of green and vermilion alto e basso velvet with 
gold brocading.” Piles cut in different levels, polychrome colors, and gold 
brocading of Kalenié¢ fabrics indicate to the most costly and technically most 
demanding velluto and vellutato produced by the Italian workshops in the 
first half of the 15" century. At the same time, Milica’s fabric is technically 
more complex than Bogdan’s, but his material is completely colored with 
more expensive shade of red. 

Knowing that the width of the Italian velluti was 54—60cm,” and taking 
in consideration the cut of Milica’s garment, the amount of fabric necessary 
for its making was at least 10 braccio (6m). If we calculate that such velluto 
could cost 10 gold coins per braccio, only for the basic material without 
lining, that was often expensive silk fabric or fur, gold-woven bands and 
pearl buttons, the price of sewing and the fact that this fabric was most 
probably bought 
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2. Design of Milica’s (a) and Bogdan’s 
(b) fabrics, reconstruction of T.Vuleta 


3. Fragment of voided satin velvet with 
brocading in gold, Italy, second 
quarter of the 15" century, Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London 
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4. Fragment of voided satin velvet with 
brocading in gold, Venice, first half of 
the 15 century, Museum of Textiles, 
Lyon. 


80 R. Duits, op. cit., 62. 

81 A. Luzio, R. Renier, Mantova e Urbino, 
Isabella d’Este ed Elisabetta Gonzaga nelle 
relazione famigliari e nelle vicende politiche, 
Turin, Rome 1893, 293-295. 

82 Examples in: L. Monnas, Renaissance 
Velvets, London 2012. 

83 Cat. no. 507&a—1884. Reproduced in: 
ibid., 60-61. 

84 Cat. no. 859-1894, ibid., 74-75. 
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through several hands, at least 100 gold coins were needed. By comparison, 
Bogdan could have bought the Adoration of the Magi by Fra Angelico for 
the same amount of money.*’ And on the Kaleni¢ church fresco two of such 
costly garments were depicted. The then Serbian tresory minister must have 
had a rather high annual income for European standards. From the attire 
inventory of Elisabetta Gonzaga in 1488 we learn that the value of her 
(finished) garments ranged from 60 to 140 ducati.*! 

Judging by the preserved textile, the shade of green and combination 
with red color on Milica’s gown were very popular during the second 
quarter of the 15" century.” The fragment of silk vellutato, most probably 
of Venetian production from the third decade of the 15" century, now in 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London, is colored with the same delicate 
green and red.* The closest analogy to Milica’s vellutato is the fragment of 
the Italian fabric of the second quarter of the 15" century from the same 
museum. It has the same shades of colors and the type of pattern brocaded 
with gold as Milica’s (fig. 3).** The Museum of Textiles in Lyon owns a 
vellutato of the same pattern type 
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85 Cf. B. Radojkovic, op. cit., 197, note 
52. 


86 Register number 31231. 


87 The second one is so-called a cammino. 
About those two styles in: R. Orsi Landini, op. 
cit., 34-44. 

88 See for example the size of repeat of the 
Pope Nicholas V’s cope from 1450 in L. 
Monnas, Merchants, 10, fig. 7. 

89 Ibid., 123. 

90 The legend has it that carnations 
stemmed from Virgin Mary’s tears shed for her 
suffering son, becoming a symbol of pure 
motherly love (A. S. Mercatante, The Magic 
Garden: The Myth and Folklore of Flowers, 
Plants, Trees, and Herbs, New York 1976, 9). 
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and even more opulent beauty and value.* The fragment from Venice that 
is in the collection of European textiles dates back to the first quarter of the 
15" century. It is a red voided velvet with gold brocading (fig. 4). The red 
color, the gold brocading, and the type of pattern resemble Bogdan’s velluto. 

Both fabrics represented in the Kaleni¢ church belong to the a griccia 
design, one of the two leading Italian velvet designs in the 15 century.*’ 
The a griccia design is well-known for its large comber repeat, whose length 
reaches up to one meter.™ The large repeat is noticeable on both fabrics from 
Kaleni¢ as well. Four types of the central motif dominated the a griccia 
design — pomegranate, carnation, lotus, and cone, taken from the Islamic 
and Chinese art. Nevertheless, carnation (Latin Dianthus) was bearing a 
Christian symbolism associated with Christ’s calvary,*’ which could have 
impacted Bogdan’s and Milica’s choice.” The same flower was connected 
with the Islamic symbolism of a heavenly garden. Therefore, the choice of 
this flower could have been linked with the growing Turkish influence on 
Serbian court in the first decades of the 15" century as well. The a griccia 
design was a symbol of power and wealth, to which the Serbian nobility 
could not resist. In the early 15" century Serbia, the breath of decadence 
could be felt before the final decline. 


5. Portraits of the members of Despot Durad Brankovic’s 
family, a) upper row: Grgur, Despot Durad, Despina 
Jerina, Mara, b) lower row: Stephan, Kantakuzina, 
Lazar, Esphigmenou Charter, 1429, Mount Athos 





6. Portrait of Grgur Brankovic, detail — 
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91 S. B. McHam, Donatello’s Tomb of 
Pope John XXIII, Life and Death in Fifteenth 
Century Florence, Rona, Durham 1989, 146— 
173. A detail of the fabric in: L. Monnas, 
Renaissance Velvets, 27, pl. 22. 

92 About these portraits in: P. Ivic, V. L. 
Durié, S. Cirkovié, Esfigmenska povelja despota 
Durda, Beograd, Smederevo 1989, 22-30. 

93 Contemporary terms of those garments 
shall be the topic of a separate study. 

94 These portraits are damaged to a great 
extent. We did not have the opportunity to 
personally exam the charter. Just the 
reproductions published in the stated monograph 
were available. Copies, reconstructions, and 
drawings of those portraits, made in the last 
decades, are not sufficiently reliable for 
determining costume and textile details. 
Therefore, we shall mention here only those 
fabrics for which we can see, with a certenty, 
how they looked like. 
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Examples of identical velvet on the paintings of the Renaissance artists 
indicate to value and rank of the Kalenic fabrics. For instance, the statue of 
the antipope John XXIII (died in 1419) on his tomb in Florence, rests on the 
same fabric done by the hands of Donatello and Michelozzo.” In the early 
15" century, the Serbian nobility matched the Popes in terms of beauty and 
value of the worn textile. 

The beauty of the Italian velvet shaped by the Serbian court fashion 
reached the culmination on the portraits of Despot Durad Brankovié and his 
family, represented in the Esphigmenou charter of 1429 (fig. 5). The 
richness of colors, the abundance of shapes, the wavering surfaces of the 
presented textile resemble a fragrant garden whose carnations sway 
delicately under the breeze, and its bedewed flowers glitter under the sun. 
Like the harem gardens which Despot’s daughter Mara would later enjoy as 
a sultana. 

The Serbian court fashion of the third decade of the 15" century was 
perfect for such luxurious fabrics. Full bell-shaped garments with long tube- 
like sleeves reaching the ground were ideally cut to emphasize large and 
asymmetrical repeats of the Italian velluto. Elongated forms put together 
with girdles reveal its exquisite softness. The richness of the creases 
accentuates the deep velvet shades. The new cuts and the softness of the 
fabrics bring about a completely different tone to the robes of the Serbian 
rulers. Centuries-long Byzantine rigidness, as a negation of corporal, is 
changed by the triumph of sensual. The fragrance of the alluring perfume 
which Mara is holding in her small golden bottle is spreading everywhere. 

Attires of Depost’s family reveal an entire velvet repertoire of Italian 
workshops of the time, as per production techniques and the styles of 
patterns.* Despot’s upper red garment is made of pile-on-pile velluto and 
golden brocading in the large a griccia design (fig. 7). Made of red (Ital. 
chermisi, cremixi) silk in pile-on-pile technique, with an abundant amount 
of golden areas and the repeat which covers the whole surface of the fabric 
in a griccia design, this velluto is among the most luxurious fabrics 
manufactured in the first half of the 15" century. As for type, the pattern of 
Despot’s velluto belongs to the Kalenié textile and its preserved analogies. 

Despot’s wife Jerina wears a blue upper garment made of pile-on-pile 
velluto in the a griccia design. The hat of the oldest son Grgur is of identical 
velluto as Durad’s garment (figs. 6 and 7). Among all represented fabrics, 
Grgur’s upper garment is made of the finest, two-coloured satin vellutato 
with gold brocaded detailing. The grana red velvet is covered with indigo 
blue satin vine and flowers (fig. 6). 

Mara’s upper garment is made of two-colored pile-on-pile velluto and 
gold brocading (fig. 8). The pattern of her velluto is unusual visually 
standing out. Kantakuzina’s upper garment is made of scarlet red pile-on- 
pile velluto in the elegantly woven variant of a griccia design. The hat of 
the middle son Stefan is made of two-colored satin vellutato brocaded with 
gold (fig. 9), and Lazar’s hat of two-colored pile-on-pile velluto and gold 
brocading. The hats have similar patterns, whereby the design of Lazar’s is 
tinier and denser. 
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7. Textile design of Durad’s garment 
and Grgur’s hat, reconstruction of 
T. Vuleta 


95 See the angels on Mystic Lamb 
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221. 
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Like Kaleni¢ velvets, those of Brankovic family emphasize carnation as 
well, confirming its popularity in Serbia in the first half of the 15 century. 
Carnation was one of the favorite motifs of Van Eyck brothers as well. They 
attributed velluti with carnations to the angels.” 

The analogy for the pattern of Jerina’s velluto is found in two preserved 
samples of Venetian velluti of the 15" century, from the Museum of 
Decorative Arts in Berlin.** The analogy with Mara’s pattern is seen on the 
Venetian velluto from 1430.” 

Patterns of Grgur’s upper garment and hats of other sons belong to the 
Venetian style, so the origin of these velvets had to be Venetian. The textile 
pattern shown on the sons’ attires corresponds to the type of pattern on the 
satin vellutato which covers a step of the Virgin Mary’s throne on 
Fabriano’s Quaratesi Polyptych from 1426.” The pattern of Kantakuzina’s 
upper garment is of the same type as the pattern of bannerman’s blue hat 
represented on Vivarini’s Adoration of the Magi from 1445—1447.'° 

Also, the members of the Brankovi¢ family stand on the velvet 
cushions of a particular shape. Their pattern reveals velvet specially made 
for this purpose. It is a representative example of the using pile fabrics for 
the interior decorating in medieval Serbia. 

Brankovic family did possess the Italian velluti. That is confirmed by 
the list of fabrics that Dubrovnik designated as a wedding gift to Helena 
Palaiologina, the bride of Durad’s son Lazar in 1446, preserved in 
Dubrovnik archive register. Among the mentioned textiles, there is a 
Venetian red velluto (de velluto de cremixi).!" 

The portraits of Brankovi¢ family are a witness as to the criterion for 
choosing Italian velvets for the rulers’ attires, revealing, at the same time, 
the value system of the symbolic use of textiles in the Serbian society 
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8. Portrait of Mara Brankovic, detail 


of the first half of the 15 century. The Serbian nobles did not assess fabrics 
upon their market prices. The pattern size (as an Asian and Italian influence) 
and the color hierarchy (as a Byzantine heritage) were the most important. 
Judging by the Durad’s garment, this time according to the Western 
tradition, red (Greek kokinos) was a symbol for the ruling. Purple that was 
dominant for centuries as a Serbian royal insignia, had disappeared. 

The Ottoman dominance in Serbia from the second half of the 15" 
century affirmed the Persian and Islamic inspiration on the fashion scene. 
As Italian textile was under the same influences,'” the change in Serbia, 
when it comes to the taste for fabrics, was not significant. Nevertheless, 
during the second half of the 15" century, the gold brocaded areas on the 
Italian velluti were dominant to the velvet ones, further emphasizing wealth 
and power. Arab khazz and Turkish kadife remained faithful to the poetic 
quality, softness, and seductiveness of the designs from the beginning of the 
century. Change of the dominant culture in Serbia 


9. Portrait of Stefan Brankovic, detail 
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brought only a difference in the fabric terms: hazdey was gradually replaced 
with kadifa. The Serbian nobility was no longer adorned with Persian 
hazdey and Italian velluti, but with the Turkish kadife. Still, the word hazdey, 
changed in azdiya through the influence of the Turkish language, remained 
to hover on the lips of the folk poet for many centuries, embellishing the 
greatest Serbian medieval heroes. 


KADIFA 


Kadifa (Arab kathifet, katifa, Tur. kadife) owes its name to the Persian town 
Qatifa (Qatifa), where, according to the Arab sources, this fabric was 
produced.'® The production technology of kadifa did not significantly differ 
from hazdey and velut. The link between khazz and kafifa is found with 
Mohammed al-Tabari (838-923), who mentions trousers made of khazz 
called katifa.'“ So, initially, kafifa must have been khazz from Qatifa. Al- 
Tabari also mentions brocaded kafifa.!° Another Persian town known for 
the early production of katifa was Mukan (Mukan) in the Gilan Province. 
The synonymous term — kathivu, is mentioned in the Indian sources from 
the 14" and early 15" centuries as well.!% As the synonymous terms for 
katifa had become common in Asia since the 10" century at the latest,!” it 
is possible that this word had come to Serbia before the Ottoman era. As a 
product of Turkish workshops, with the center in Bursa, kadife appeared at 
the end of the 15" century.!® Its representations can be seen on the frescoes 
of the St. George Church in Banjani, Macedonia, painted in the mid-16™ 
century.'” 

St. George, depicted in the first zone of the north wall of the nave and 
St. Theodore Tiron in the first zone of the south wall, wear splendid 
examples of Turkish kadife. Kolasta azdiya of St. George, as a memory to 
the medieval Despot’s kavad, but worn girt with the typical Turkish sash is 
decorated with large golden ogival medallions, resembling flowers, 
brocaded on the dark red velvet. Such a pattern shows a mixture of Italian 
and Chinese influences on Turkish textiles.’ St. Theodore’s granatza 
(ypavatca) was made of dark blue voided velvet interlaced with the 
elongated ogival medallions connected in a twisted net (fig. 10). Light blue 
medallions were probably done in the satin technique. Large gold blooms 
are brocaded within medallions, around which stems of delicate flowers are 
twisted. This pattern reveals the Chinese influences,'" which indicates the 
early example of Turkish textile. Indeed, the design of Theodore’s fabric is 
similar to the preserved fragment of kadife from 1500, today in the Abegg- 
Stiftung Institute in Bern (fig. 11).!Costly gold woven kadifa from Banjani 
belongs to the Sultan’s palaces, and its intricately executed representation 
reveals a zograf who must have been acquainted with the patterns of Turkish 
court fabrics. Therefore, the frescoes of the St. George Church could have 
been a work of a Christian zograph, who was acquainted with Turkish textile 
by working on the decoration of Turkish edifices. Just like builders who 
introduced Turkish elements in the architecture, and Islamic elements into 
the stone plastic of the Church.' 


Turkish kadife was painted by famous zograph Longin as well. We find 
it on the garment of King Stefan Uro$ IV De¢anski on the hagiographic icon 
from 1577 (fig. 12).' On dark blue velvet, 
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10. St. Theodore Tiron, detail of the 
garment, south wall of the nave, 
Church of St George, Banjani, 1449. 


115 About this type of pattern, its history, 
appearance, and symbolism in medieval Serbia, 
we shall elaborate more in a separate study that 
is being prepared for publishing — T. Vuleta, 
Dezen prelomljenog luka i dve tkanine iz 
Lesnova, Patrimonium.mk 6, Skoplje 2013, 141— 
156. 

116 Kadife, with the same pattern, was 
given to the monastery in Putna by Maria, a 
widow of Stefan the Great, ruler of Moldavia in 
1503 (J. Raby, A. Effeny, op. cit., 118). 

117 V. J. Duric, [kona svetog kralja 
Stefana Decanskog, 14-15. 
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11. Fragment of a voided satin velvet with brocading in 
gold, Turkey, 1500, Abegg-Stiftung Institute, Bern 





golden, interlaced ogival pattern' framed with bent leaves is brocaded. 
Tiny gold flowers connect the arches of the bent leaves. Little red or gold 
discs mark the centers of the ogival vegetal fields. The fragments of the 16"- 
century kadife from Topkapi Palace (fig. 13) prove that Longin used 
contemporary Turkish fabrics as an inspiration.''* Treasuries of the Sultan’s 
palace in Istanbul keep atlas woven with the same pattern as well. 
Interestingly, Longin decided to use kadife, whose dark tone elegantly 
subdued the bright colors and the overall atmosphere of the icon. In the case 
of atlas, the whole fabric had to be brightened with a glow. By painting 
kadife, Longin applied only several brush strokes with lighter milky color 
in the height of the knees, thus bestowing the Saint King with seriousness, 
serene solemnity, and mystical quality. Therefore, the fabric and through it, 
the King himself, were enlightened by spiritual, heavenly light, expressed 
by the gold of the woven pattern. 

For many details of the King’s portrait on the icon, Longin found 
inspiration on the representation of the Nemanji¢ Dynasty from the Deéani 
church, following the tradition of older iconographic schools,'’’ but not for 
the fabric of Stefan’s garment. The garment should have been made more 
modern and evoked the recognizable value of that time in the eyes of the 
pious. Therefore kadifa on the Serbian representations from the 16" century 
assumed the meaning of a heavenly fabric intended for the holiest. That is 
how kadifa, altogether with 
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12. Detail of the garment of King Stefan Decanski, icon with 13. Fragment of a voided satin velvet with 
scenes of his life by zograph Longin, Decani, 1577 brocading in gold, Turkey, 1500, Topkapi 


118 An allusion to the famous book about 
modern globalization — T. Friedman, The World 
is Flat: The Brief History of the Twenty-first 
Century, New York 2005. 

119 Smrt vojvode Kaice (V. S. Karadzié¢, 
Srpske narodne pjesme, Il, Beograd 1988). 


Palace Museum, Constantinople 


vellut and hazdey, with its beauty, preciousness, and unavailability, stepped 
out of ethnic and ideological boundaries. As a universal value in Serbia in 
the late Middle Ages, it built a symbolic and status code, having adapted its 
secular and sacral meaning to local needs and beliefs. 


Serbian language, thanks to the folk poet, preserves two very old terms 
for pile fabrics — azdiya and kadifa, cherishing them as a part of Serbian rich 
cultural heritage, at the same time preserving the testimony of their origins. 
Hazdey, vellut and kadifa were embellishing attires of the Serbian nobility 
in the Middle Ages, thus providing a clear picture of the mingling of cultures 
that gave guidelines to Serbian clothing from the 13" to 16™ centuries: 
Byzantine, Persian, Central Asian, Chinese, Arab, Italian and Turkish. 
Therefore, the phenomenon of globalization is not just a product of the 
modern age, but an ancient consequence of contacts, intertwining, and 
clashes of different cultures in the courses of communication of that time, 
however it looks primitive and slow to us today, overwhelmed with the 
speed of Internet. The world was flat in medieval times as well.''* The same 
cultures provided the Serbian language with the costume and textile terms, 
so vividly woven into the folk poetic expression: 


...Na vojvodi Cizme i Caksire, 
Cizme su mu srebrom potkovane, 
A Caksire od plave kadive; 

Po dolami kolasta azdija, 

Sva od srebra i od Cista zlata...'” 
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120 Zenidba Todora Jaksica (The Wedding 
of Todor Jaksic) (loc. cit.). There is an 
impression that the author of these verses had in 
front of his eyes a sample of azdiya with a 
griccia design. Yet, it is more probable that this 
description was made under the influence of the 
popular Alexander Romance, where hazdey of 
the Persian emperor was mentioned, covered 
with snake eyes and gemstones (R. Marinkovic, 
V. Jerkovic, op. cit., 241). If this assumption is 
correct, the stated verse presents the most direct 
testimony that hazdey and azdiya are 
synonymous terms. 

121 It refers to the blue semi-precious 
stone lapis lazuli, named after the old Persian 
town Lazward (Lazhward), where the ancient 
mine of this stone had existed. 

122 Ritual folk song Jablanova moba from 
Srem in: M. S. Milojevic, Pesme i obicai 
ukupnog naroda srbskog, 1, Beograd 1869, 173, 
song 320. In this verse, the refined comparison 
of velvet with violets is inspiring. The petals of 
the flower look like they were made of velvet. 
So, the poet exactly knew what kind of fabric 
azdiya was. 
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... On Voivoda boots and trousers, 
His boots silver-shoed, 

And the trousers of blue kadifa, 
Azdiya with roundels on the dolama, 
Made of silver and of pure gold..." 


...Na njemu je kolasta azdija, 

Po azdiji ispletene guje, 
Povisoko izvedene glave, 

U ustima sve drago kamenje...'* 


Azdiya with roundels on him. 

The entangled snakes on it, 

The heads highly elongated, 

In the mouths all the gemstones...'* 


... ViS dolame kolasta jazdija 
Od rumene i plavetne boje 
Sto izgleda kao lazur' krasna 
Kao lazur cveta ljubicice...° 


...Over a dolama yazdiya with 
roundels 

Of red and blue color 

That looks gorgeous as a lapis’! 
As a lapis blue of violets...'” 


We hope that now these terms evoke the images. 





IN SEARCH OF THE FOLK POET — AZDIYA 
Velvet in Medieval Serbia 


Serbian medieval written sources and subsequently epic and folk 
poetry have preserved three medieval words for velvet: azdiya 
(a3quja) or hazdey (xa3yej), kadifa (kaquca) and velut (Bemyt). The 
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Serbian term hazdey came from the Greek hasdion (y&od10v) whose 
etymology leads to the Arabic khazz (54 ), a luxurious silk fabric. 
According to Arabic, Indian, and European written sources, khazz 
was also a pile fabric. The etymology of the word khazz shows its 
Persian origins. It reveals a connection with the word khusas, rabbit 
fur, which provides the original idea that lay behind the making of 
the first pile fabric — making of artificial fur. Silk velvet looks like 
the fur of a young rabbit, but it is even lighter and softer and can be 
decorated with desired motifs and colours. Khazz wasn’t made of 
rabbit fur, as it is a common belief. That is confirmed by the Italian 
term velluti, which came from Latin vellus, meaning fur. That implies 
that the Italian term for velvet was a direct translation of the Arab 
word khazz. 

The term kadifa came from the Arabic kathifet and was, most 
probably, brought to Serbia by the Turks. According to Arab 
sources, kathifet was khazz from Qatifa. The word velut came 
from the Italian velluto through an extensive economic exchange 
between Dubrovnik and Venice. 

The origins of the three different terms for velvet in Medieval 
Serbia reveal trade routes that brought these fabrics to Serbia — the 
Islamic world, Italy, and Turkey. Written sources, frescoes, and 
miniatures such as the portraits in Kaleni¢ and the Esphigmenou 
Charter, witness the presence of the most prestigious Italian velluti 
and vellutati, brocaded with gold, at the Serbian court during the 14" 
and especially the first half of 15™ centuries. Also, hazdey and velut 
were used as a means of payment and as commodities worthy of 
inheritance. As a gifts, these fabrics were a sign of sincere respect. 
The Serbian court valued them through the amount of interviewed 
gold, quality, and the hierarchy of colors (Byzantine influence) 
and the size of the pattern (Asian and Italian influence). After the 
Turkish conquest, representations of the Turkish kadife, as in the 
church of Saint George in Banjani and the icon of Saint King 
Stefan Deéanski from the 16" century, were used to adorn Serbian 
saints. It was considered a heavenly fabric. 


